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Great bonfires blaze across the fields, 

The thistledown is flying, 

And all along the marsh’s edge 

The maple leaves are dying. 

The pumpkin fattens on the vine, 

The cricket sings some louder 

And small boys on the chipmunk’s 
track 

Are wasting lots of powder. 

Oh, Autumn is a jolly time, 

The best of all the seasons ; 

And if you’d ask me why it is, 

I’d give you plenty reasons. 
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A Small Boy’s Composition 
on Autumn. 


Energy, even like the biblical grain of 
mustard-seed, will remove mountains. 
Hoska BAuLou. 


THE RIPENED LEAVES. 


Sarp the leaves upon the branches 
One sunny autumn day, 

We ’ve finished all our work, and now 
We can no longer stay, 

So our gowns of red and yellow, 
And our cloaks of sober brown, 

Must be worn before the frost comes 
And we go rustling down. 


“We ’ve had a jolly summer, 
With the birds that built their nests 
Beneath our green umbrellas, 
And the squirrels that were our guests, 
But we cannot wait for winter 
And we do not care for snow ; 
When we hear the wild northwesters 
We lose our clasp and go. 


“But we hold our heads up bravely 
Unto the very last, 
And shine in pomp and splendor 
As away we flutter fast. 
In the mellow autumn noontide 
We kiss and say good-by, 
And through the naked branches 
Then may children see the sky.” 
MarGarer E. SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THEY RAN AWAY; IT DID 
NOT PAY. 


In Two Parts. — Part II. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


Y and by they reached a place where 
trains were being made up for New 
York, and no one seemed willing to 

have them around. A brakeman ordered 
them out of the freight yard. As the boys 
got nearer New York City, railroad disci- 
pline increased. But the lads were deter- 
mined to get ahead as fast as possible; so 
they pretended to go away, and then slyly 
came back, and climbed to a place between 
the forward cars where, by holding on and 
pressing close to the side, they escaped notice 
and were carried along. But it was a rough 
and dangerous situation. 

The locomotive was an old wood-burner, 
throwing out great sparks. The cold wind 
blew through and through them as they flew 
along, and the cinders and smoke from the 
engine filled their eyes and mouths. Coal- 
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dust from the tender and sparks showered down on 
them till they were terribly frightened. ‘The wind 
blew so hard they could not hear each other talk, 
and the rain, which had begun to fall, added to their 
discomfort. The luncheon which had been pur- 
chased with the sixteen cents at the last stopping- 
place was gone, and all that could console them was 
the thought that when that train did stop they had a 
dollar to buy some more food with. 

At last an extra gust of wind showered them with 
sparks, and before they could shake them off a strong 
smell of burning wool alarmed them both. They 
dared not let go for a moment the iron supports to 
which they clung, for fear of being swept away by 
the wind. 

“OQ Mart!” screamed James, in terror, grasping 
his friend’s jacket with his one free hand, “you’re 
on fire! The back of your jacket’s on fire!” And 
James’s voice could be heard above the roar of the 
wind, but there was no one to come to their relief. 

Pulling his friend down to the floor of the plat- 
form, James managed to get his foot on the burning 
spot, and stamp out the fire; but it was not till a 
large hole had been burned in his pocket, and the 
handkerchief with its precious contents consumed. 
This terrible calamity nearly overcame them; but 
they could do nothing except try their best to keep 
their positions, for the train was rushing along 
at a tremendous rate, and the rain and wind were 
increasing. 

They were pretty sober boys about this time, and 
a microscope might have discovered tears under their 
lashes; but they bravely winked them back, and 
longed for the time when this awful journey would 
be over. 

At last, after many weary hours, they steamed 
into New York. The rain, wind, dust, and cinders 
had combined to produce two sorry-looking boys. 
Their faces and hands were as black as young 
negroes’, and their clothes were dripping wet. They 
were hungry, for it was hours since they had tasted 
anything. ‘They did not know what to do or where 
to go, so they wandered out to the street in the rain. 
The rush and hurry of the streets, the elevated roads 
with their roar and rumble, the horse-cars, and heavy 
teams, all served to confuse them, and they knew not 
which way to turn. 

“Tsay, Mart, ’tain’t so much fun after all, is it? 
I’m awful hungry. What shall we do for something 
to eat ?” exclaimed James, shivering with the cold. 

“JT dunno, I’m sure. I’m most starved myself. 
What a shame that dollar should go that way! Jolly, 
ain’t it cold! Whata racket! You can’t hear your- 
self think,” rejoined Martin. 

They strolled along until they found themselves in 
a sort of common, and here they sat down to take 
counsel what should be done. 

“T say, Jim, I can’t stand it any longer. I’m 
going to ask for something to eat.” And, suiting 
the action to the words, Martin stepped up to a 
gentleman passing, and asked for a few cents to buy 
some food. 

An indignant glance from the gentleman, and then 
a motion to a policeman near by, who stepped up to 
the boys, and, taking each by the arm, said, “Come 
with me, young chaps. I’ve got a warm place for 
you. I’ve had my eye on you for some time. What 
you doing here, I’d like to know.” 

In yain the boys stammered out their excuses ; 
they were hurried off to the station house, and there 
they told their story. They were both now well 
frightened, and their courage was nearly gone. 

While the officials were considering what should 
be done with them, Martin said to James, in husky 
tones, ‘“We’re in for it now, I’m afraid. I only 
wish we were safe at home again. I didn’t know it 
was such a big place, did you, Jim ?” 

“Tf Lever get out of this, I’ll keep out of it; see 
if I don’t,” rejoined James. “Do you suppose 
they ‘ll put us in prison?” And the big tears rolled 
out of his eyes and down his cheeks in spite of his 
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attempt to repress them, while he shook with cold 
and terror. 

Martin tried to cheer him, but he was himself well 
frightened ; for to country boys a station house was 
little less than a prison. 

“Well, young chaps, we’ve telegraphed to your 
folks, and you are to’ stay here until we get an 
answer. Come this way.” 

And the boys were shown to a small room where 
there were two bunks, and told to turn in, for it was 
now growing very dark. 

The officer then left them, and soon another 
appeared with hot soup and bread, and the hungry 
boys did justice to the wholesome food. This some- 
what revived their drooping spirits, and they dropped 
off to sleep with hopes of a brighter to-morrow. 

Word was received in the morning to the effect 
that the boys should be sent home at once, and two 
very crest-fallen, shame-faced boys were placed on 
the train bound northward. 

They had some very earnest conversation as they 
took their long ride back, and the conclusion was 
reached that they had had enough of it, and would n’t 
try it again. 

They were laughed at, of course, and made all 
manner of fun of; but they stood it well, and 
settled down to a more contented life on the farm 
than they had ever known before, for they had 
learned wisdom by experience, and, as Martin’s 
father said, — 

“Tt ’s a good plan to let a boy try it once; it don’t 
hurt him, and he ain’t likely to try it again, now I 
tell ye.” 


DON’T. 


Don’t complain 
About the weather ; 
For easier ’tis, you'll find, 
To make your mind to weather 
Than weather to your mind. 


Don’t complain 
About: “the sermon,” 
And show your lack of wit, 
For, like a boot, a sermon hurts 
The closer it doth fit. 


Don’t complain 
About your neighbor ; 
For in your neighbor’s view, 
His neighbor is not faultless — 


That neighbor being you. 
Selected. 


A LETTER TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Dear Boys anp GirLs, — When you study geog- 
raphy, your teachers tell you of the force which 
draws our world to the shining star we call the sun, 
and the force which impels it to rush away from it; 
the nice balance between which forces gives it its 
wonderful sweep through the millions of miles of 
space it must travel every year. And they tell you 
of its spinning on its axis like a top, round and round, 
while we wake and sleep, live and die, upon its 
surface. 

Every year, as you grow older, you become more 
capable of thinking wisely about these wenderful 
things. I can remember when I used to think — 
before any one thought it worth while to teach 
me —that the sky was a sort of skin which stretched 
over all the flat earth and kept us safely inside, and 
that we could see the sun, moon, and stars through 
the skin. 
could not punch a hole through and see what was on 
the outside. 

When things you see make you think and wonder, 
do not think it is a foolish thing to do and put it out 


Well, I remember wondering if some one _ 


of your mind; think and wonder! Nothing can be 
so good for you. And when you can find out no 
more for yourself, ask some one who is wiser than 
you; they may be able to answer your questions and 
explain it all. But they may not, for there are yery 
many things that even the wisest of persons may not 
be able to explain. Some of them seem to be forever 
beyond our knowledge; but some will, no doubt, be 
found out some day. However, the only way in 
which anything is brought to light is that people 
think and try experiments, as they haye done in the 
years that are gone. 

In the old Bibles of the world we find records of 
what the people who lived long ago used to believe, 
and which came down as stories for many genera- 
tions, till writing was invented, and they could be 
preserved in a book, — which, however, was not much 
like the books you read. . 

Some of their stories are much as untaught children 
think. Those old days are sometimes called “the 
childhood of the world.” I used to think much about 
how the world came to be; and when I was told it 
was made by God from nothing, I used to puzzle 
over it till my head ached and was dizzy. The 
flowers, the trees, the fishes, the birds, the animals, 
man, and woman. How it all seemed to haunt me! 
And it was put before me as the one thing above all 
others true. Our present thought of the beginning 
of things is so different. 

When you, who are children now, ask about it, 
you are told a beautiful story, in which things happen 
after the same natural order to which we are accus- 
tomed; and you are given the proof of its truth, 
which they did not have, and did not seem to need, 
of the older story. Many people spend their lives in 
studying about these things; and when one of them 
finds that a plant, an insect, an animal, a star grows 
or acts in a certain way, he tells others who are 
interested. And when they are sure a thing is true, 
—just as sure as that two and two make four, — 
they put it down as a law, and go on to find out 
something else. It seems very wonderful that they 
know so many, many things. And yet, away beyond 
it all, there are so many things that no one knows 
yet. They are waiting for some one to search and 
find them out, by the help of that which we now 
know. 

It may be that some one who reads this will one 
day discover some law, unknown now, that will 
greatly help the world. Some eyes may look through 
the telescope and find a new star, or find the longed- 
for proof that life like ours exists on some sister 
planet; or may look through the microscope and 
find some equally wonderful fact, for which the 
world is waiting. Ah, who can tell who are the 
boys and girls who are going to give this old world 


‘great and wonderful things to think and do in the 


century that is just ahead of us? 
ANNIE G. Brown. 


“For Every Other Sunday. 
SANDY. 


BY M. F. PLUMER. 


\ J HEN we first had Sandy, he was only a 
\ year and a half old,—a wee monkey from 
Africa, with a long tail, known as a ring-tail 
monkey. This wee Sandy was a tawny color on the 
back, and his small face was black, with light hair 
around it. In the middle of his forehead was dark 
brown hair, like a partifig; the back of his head the 
same shade, his breast cream color. ‘ 
One could not have the blues if they watched this 
queer little pet, always busy about something. Still, 
he did take time to have a nap at noon ; like any baby, 
he would wrap himself up so you could not see him, 
with his blanket, which he always had in his large 
cage. Sometimes he would take his playthings and 
cover himself and toys with the blankets. 
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Occasionally you would see something move under 
the blankets, and hear Sandy with his bells or balls, 
whichever it might be, all the time talking to himself. 
If he were hungry the sound was not the same; so we 
always knew, when he made a certain noise, that he 
was hungry; if we gave him milk and it was not 
warm or sweet enough, he would put his hand under 
the cup and push it in such a way that he would turn 
it over. 

In the summer he would play in the yard, but did 
not care to be left alone. He would go up into some 
of the large trees, swing himself from limb to limb, 
or hang by his tail. 

One day we thought we had him well fastened in his 
large cage; not very long afterwards we went 
into the room, but no Sandy was to be seen. Where 
was he? for when he was out he always would talk 
to himself, and if we could not see him we could find 
him in that way. He was finally found in one of the 
chambers with a large bottle in his arms, walking 
upright like any person; when he looked up and saw 
some one coming, he ran, still holding the bottle, 
He went out into the hall where mamma had been 
marking sticks for her plants, and had left a bottle 
of ink on a small chair; nothing seems to escape 
Sandy’s bright eyes, so as soon as he saw the new 
bottle, he threw down the one he had and took the 
ink. Then what a rush every one made to close the 
chamber doors. Half-way across the hall he stopped, 
and some one said, — 

“You naughty Sandy!” 

He threw the ink bottle on the floor; out came the 
ink, and that funny little fellow stopped and played 
with it, slapping his small hands up and down in it 
like any small child. Then he went as quick as 
a flash for the only chamber that was left open. 
There were two single beds in it, and Sandy walked 


‘over them both, leaving the marks of his inky feet 


on the nice white spreads. 


HOW THE WOODPECKER KNOWS. 


“ How does-he know where to dig his hole, 

The woodpecker there, on the elm-tree bole ? 

How does he know what kind of a limb 

To use for a drum, or to burrow in ? 

How does he find where the young grubs grow — 
I’d like to know?” 


The woodpecker flew to a maple limb, 

And drummed a tattoo that was fun for him, 
“No breakfast here! It’s too hard for that,” 
He said, as down on his tail he sat. 

“ Just listen to this: rrrrr rat-tat-tat.” 


Away to the pear-tree, out of sight, 

With a cheery call, and a jumping flight ! 
He hopped around till he found a stub, 

“ Ah, here’s the place to look for a grub! 
*T is moist and dead —rrrrr rub-dub-dub.” 


To a branch of the apple-tree Downy hied, 

And hung by his toes on the under side. 

‘OT will be sunny here, in this hollow trunk ; 
It’s dry and soft, with a heart of punk. 

Just the place for a nest !—rrrrr runk tunk-tunk.”’ 


“Tsee,” said the boy. “Just a rap or two, 
’ Then listen, as any bright boy might do. 

You can tell ripe melons and garden stuff 

In the very same way — It’s easy enough.” 


Wiuiam J. Lone. 


“Tr is not what we read, but what we remember, 
that makes us learned. It is not what we intend, 
but what we do, that makes us useful. It is not a 
few faint wishes, but a life-long struggle, that makes 
us valiant.” 
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Justice is the bread of the nation; it is always 
hungry for it. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


SCENE FROM SILAS MARNER. 
ADAPTED FROM GEORGE ELIOT. 


ILAS MARNER was an old miser who lived 
S alone in a little cottage. He had kept his bags 
of gold hidden in a hole in the floor, but not 
long before this some one had gone into his cottage 
when he. was away and stolen them. The old man 
had nothing in the world to love but his money, and 
when he lost it, life seemed very hard to him. On 
this night a poor woman with a baby in her arms 
had lost her way in the dark, and at last had lain 
down to die in the snow; but the child was strong 
and well, and crept away from her mother toward 
the cottage. 


Suddenly, the child’s eyes were caught by a bright 
light on the white ground. That bright, living thing 
must be caught; and in an instant the child had 
slipped on all fours, and held out one little hand to 
catch the gleam. But the gleam was not to be 
caught in that way, and now the head was held up 
to see where the cunning gleam came from. It came 
from a very bright place; and the little one, rising 
on its legs, toddled through the snow, the old shawl 
in which it was wrapped trailing behind it, and the 
queer little bonnet dangling at its back, —toddled on 
to the open door of Silas Marner’s cottage, and right 
up to the warm hearth, where there was a bright fire 
of logs and sticks. 

The little one spread its tiny hands toward the 
blaze, gurgling to the cheerful fire like a new-hatched 
gosling. But presently the warmth had a lulling 
effect, and the little golden head sank down, and the 
blue eyes closed. 

But where was Silas Marner? He was in the 
cottage, but he did not see the child. During the 
last few weeks, since he had lost his money, he would 
open his door and look out from time to time, as 
if he thought his money might be coming back 
to him. 

To-night he had opened his door again and again, 
and now, as he shut it for the last time, he came in 
chilled and faint. He thought he had been standing 
too long in the cold. Turning towards the hearth, 
where the two logs had fallen apart and sent forth 
only a red, uncertain glimmer, he seated himself, 
and was stooping to push his logs together when it 
seemed to him as if there were gold on the floor in 
front of the hearth. Gold — his own gold — brought 
back to him! For a moment he was unable to 
stretch out his hand and grasp the treasure. The 
heap of gold seemed to glow and to get larger beneath 
his gaze. He leaned forward at last and stretched 
out his hand, but instead of hard coins his fingers 
touched warm, soft curls. In utter amazement, Silas 
fell on his knees and bent his head low to examine 
the marvel; it was a sleeping child, —a round, fair 
thing, with soft yellow rings all over its head. 
Could this be his little sister come back to him 
in a dream — his little sister whom he had carried 
about for a year before she died, when he was a 
small boy without shoes or stockings? Was it\ a 
dream ?# 

But there was a cry on the hearth; the child had 
awaked, and Marner stooped to lift it to his knee. 
It clung round his neck, and Silas pressed it to him, 
uttering sounds of hushing tenderness, while he 
bethought himself that some of his porridge, which 
had got cool by the dying fire, would do to feed the 
child with if it were only warmed up a little. 

He had plenty to do through the next hour. The 
porridge, sweetened with some dry brown sugar 
which he would not use for himself, stopped the cries 
of the little one, and made her lift her blue eyes with 
a wide, quiet gaze as he put the spoon into her 
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mouth. Presently, she slipped from his knee and 
began to toddle about, but with a pretty stagger that 
made Silas jump up and follow her, lest she should 
fall against anything that would hurt her. 


Norr.— And so the little girl stayed with the 
lonely old man; stayed until he learned to love her, 
and through his love for her, learned to love the 
beautiful great world around him. He forgot about 
his lost gold, and the hand that led him back to life 
and happiness was that of this little child. She, too, 
learned to love him, and was so happy with him that 
when her own rich father came for her, years after, 
she would not go with him, but stayed to bless and 
comfort the old man who had taken her into his 
home and his love. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TRUE STORIES. 
i; 
BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


RCHIE and George were two little brothers in a 
minister’s family. They played together and 
slept together, passed nearly all the time to- 

gether, and when old enough went to school and then 
to college together. 

The mother of these children wisely understood she 
was dealing with beginnings, and early inculcated the 
law of kindness. 

One day, George, who was the younger, became a 
little impatient, and suddenly, without a moment’s 
thought, raised his hand and struck his brother a 
blow. 

I was watching the scene. Some little boys I know 
would have struck back. Did Archie? No. His 
blue eyes filled with tears, and a grieved look spread 
over his face, but he did not strike; he said, — 

“Brother George, that was not kind; Mamma 
Julia would not say that was kind.” And I suppose 
brother George thought this reasoning best, for very 
soon they were playing brightly and happily as ever. 
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LEwIs was a little boy who lived with his mother 
at grandfather’s place. His father died when Lewis 
was only one month old, so he had never known a 
father’s care, nor any home but grandfather’s. 

They lived on a small farm, and the little boy was 
very happy, trotting over the fields, watching the 
animals, and best of all, talking, or walking, or riding 
with grandpa. 

One day he had some pennies given him for candy. 
He went alone to the store and bought it; his mother 
telling him to get what he liked and do as he chose 
with it. He brought the candy home, giving mother 
and grandmother generous shares, reserving less for 
himself than would many children who like candy 
and seldom have it. 

When grandpa came from the field Lewis gave him 
what he had saved for him. 

“Here ’s your candy,” he said, “bought with 
the money Mr. Thomas gave me.” 

“YT will only take a little and leave you the rest,” 
said grandpa. 

“But I don’t want no rest. 
it all.” 

“Dinner is waiting, and when I have eaten I shall 
not wish for candy.” 

“Put it in your pocket, grandpa, for some other 
time. It was mine, but I want you to have it.” 

And grandpa took it, thinking what a dear un- 
selfish little grandson he had. 


I want you to have 


Proper words in proper places make the true 
definition of a style. 


Swirt. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Tue golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise, 
At noon the roads all flutter 

With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


But none of all this beauty 
Which floods the earth and air, 
Is unto me the secret 

Which makes September fair. 


"Tis a thing which I remember; 
To name it thrills me yet ; 

One day of one September 

I never can forget. 


Heiten Hunt Jackson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BUDDIE’S WHEEL-CHAIR. 
BY FRANCES H, SARGENT. 


HE Wells and Lothrops still lingered at their 

“iP summer cottage at Poplar Point, although the 

cool breezes of September were blowing. The 

air of Maine agreed with the members of the two 

families so well that not one of them thought of 
returning to town before the last of October. 

“T think I'll take a little ride to the Sands on my 
bicycle,” said Madge Wells. 

“Wait a minute,” answered Virgie Lothrop, “and 
I'll go with you.” 

Poplar Point was an annex to the village of 
Summer Harbor, and the hamlet was soon reached 
by Madge and Virgie on their swift vehicles. They 
stopped at a candy-store for a few sweets, and while 
resting overheard two children talking. 

“Wish I were rich and could ride about in a 
carriage all day long,” said one. 

“T don’t,” said the other, fiercely. “Rich folks 
are so selfish; I don’t like them at all.” 

Margie was one of the most generous-hearted girls 
imaginable, and these remarks set her to thinking. 
As they spun along past the schoolhouse, it was just 
recess-time ; and as the two girls came in view a 
troop of children came toward them, which showed 
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“Qh! she is out washing all day, and I take care 
of Buddie.” , 

The very idea of the small piece of humanity 
before them taking care of anybody, herself even, 
Seemed very funny to Madge and Virgie, who had 
but recently escaped from the torture of a nurse, as 
they thought. 

“T say, Virgie,” exclaimed Madge, “I feel guilty. 
I have so many nice things, and that poor little 
cripple dependent on his baby sister for the power of 
motion. He has to sit in that funny old cart all day, 
probably. Just think, he can’t take a step!” 

“Tet us help you,” suggested Virgie to the dimin- 
utive nurse. 

So Buddie was conveyed to a humble home near 
by, while his sister trudged along beside them, 
prattling, meanwhile, in her childish way. 

With a hasty “Good-by” the twins, as they were 
often called, were soon on their way back to Poplar 
Point, Madge leisurely walking beside her disabled 
“bike” and Virgie slowly riding ahead. 

Presently the former stopped, faced about, and 
leaning on the handle-bars, exclaimed, — 

“Virgie, I’ve an idea!” 

“That’s queer,” laughed the other. 

A few hurried whispers and both were possessed 
of the same generous idea. 

A week later the expressman delivered a bulky 
article at the Widow Johnson’s, which proyed to be 
a beautiful wheel-chair bearing a tag: “To Buddie, 
from Margarita Wells and Virginia Lothrop.” 

And one boy, whose face has brightened up won- 
derfully since he has been able to wheel himself 
about to his heart’s content, does not think rich 
folks are so bad after all. 


Bricur yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they ’1l turn to ghosts. 
Wiriiam ALLINGHAM. 


that the rich were not despised by all the village lads 
and lassies. 

“Tll bring you some candy before I go away,’ 
shouted Margie, throwing a handful of kisses. 

Every fall, before going back to Philadelphia, she 
made a specialty of bringing a box to the school- 
yard, where she scattered abroad the bons-bons. 

She watched with interest the little things devour 
the bits, like snow-birds picking up crumbs in winter. 
Woe to the poor delinquent who was kept in at 
recess on that particular day! He mourned the rest 
of the year about it. 

Virgie at length rode on ahead, but, missing her 
companion, turned around to ascertain the cause of 
her delay. Finally she rode back a short distance 
and found her engaged in a close inspection of her 
wheel. 

“T believe I’ve punctured my tire,” said Margie. 

“We can’t go to the Sands, then,” sighed Virgie, 
disappointedly. 

“No; at least, I cannoi.” 

“Tet ’s go home, then.” 

A child’s ery beside the road arrested their atten- 
tion, and a small voice piped, — 

“Es not play marbles any more. 
Ill pull you home.” 

The two girls paused to see if the little mite— 
scarce four years old —meant to try to haul the old 
cart, in whi’ h sat a boy, quite tall; but a second look 
revealed the fact that he was a cripple. 

“Do you believe you can haul him?’’ questioned 
Virgie. 

“Well, he tan’t walk,” replied the matter-of-fact 
child. 

“Where is your mother?” was the next question. 
This from Margie. 


’ 


Sit still and 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PICNIC TO THE SEASIDE. 
BY ADA B. STEVENS. 


HERE never had been such a beautiful day 
T for a picnic. So thought Harry and Florence 
and Will one morning in summer. The sun 

was bright, the air was clear, —everything was just 
right for a day at the seaside. 

Mamma packed a big hamper with smiling face, 
while papa harnessed Charlie into the big wagon 
ready for the long drive to the shore. 

What a jolly time they had, to be sure, — riding 
bumpity-bump over the rough places, gliding over 
the smooth places, through the sand, over hills, till 
the beautiful sea came in sight! Right down to the 
beach papa drove; then they all left the wagon to 


climb over the rocks and look for treasures among - 


the stones. 

Such a set of hungry children as gathered around 
mother’s hamper at noon ! 

“This is a very hungry place, don’t you think so, 
mamma?” asked Harry, as he took a big bite out of 
a sandwich. 

Mamma nodded brightly. ‘‘ Indeed it is, my dear. 
Mr. Appetite seems to ride on the wind, and he is 


sure to find people who are in the open air.” 


How the good things disappeared! But every one 
was satisfied at last, and Will found a running spring 
coming through the rocky cliff. He was a little boy, 
but he kept his eyes open for all objects around him. 

“Papa,” he called, “ please come and see the water 
running right out of the rock.” F 

Every one had a drink, and each one said they 
never drank such good water before. Perhaps that 
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CARVED TOMB AT JERUSALEM. 


was partly because Mr. Thirst had come on the wind 
with Mr. Appetite. 

“Oh, Harry, come and see what I have found!” 
called Florence, — “such funny little crabs; right in 
this: pool.” 

All the children ran to look, Sure enough, in a 
basin left full of salt water by the falling tide were 
numbers of crabs running in all directions. 

“Took, papa; aren’t they queer? Do see how 
they walk, sideways all the time.” 

“Yes, they are funny fellows,” said papa; “see, 
a crab has four legs on each side. At the small end 
lies a little tail folded close to the body, and this 
broad end is the head.” 

“ Are those little round places on top its eyes ?”’ 
asked Harry. ” 

“‘Yes, my son. It has eyes with many lenses, like 
a fly, so that it can see all around it. Right beneath 
is its mouth, and those huge black claws at each side 
are its weapons. Watch this one trying to pull that 
snail from the rock.” 

“ Will he eat it if he gets it?’ asked Florence. 

“Yes, that is the crabs’ food. They are very 
greedy fellows, and they like meat in any form.” 

“Qh, can’t we see them eat?” cried Will. “Do 
keep very still, Florence, and perhaps he will catch 
a snail.” 

- “T have a better plan than that,” said mamma. 
“Run to the hamper for a piece of tongue, Harry. 
Now throw it in the water and see what will happen.” 

“Oh, he’s got it, he’s got it!” shouted Will; 

“see, he is carrying it off.” 
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“But not far,” said papa; “he is only going to 
steady himself against that rock.” 

“Look, look, he is eating!” exclaimed Florence. 
“See how queerly he does it.” 

Indeed, it was a funny sight. With one claw he 
held the meat steadily before him, while with the 
other he picked out morsels which he put as fast as 
possible into his large mouth. 

“Does n’t he look just like a greedy monkey ?” 
said Will. “ How does he do it, papa? Is his mouth 
made like ours ?” 

“Oh, no; his mouth is composed of many jaws, by 
which he draws his food into his stomach, where his 
teeth are waiting to grind it.” 

“Oh, how very queer!” cried Florence. “See, 
has n’t he eaten a big piece! Now he has taken hold 
of it with both big claws; and do look, Harry, he is 
eating as fast as he can with those two little tiny 
claws at each end of his mouth!” 

“Yes, those claws are so small that we did not see 
them at first,” said papa. “The crab keeps them 
folded most of the time, but you see he can eat much 
faster now by using two claws instead of one.” 

“Why didn’t he do that way at first?” asked 
Will. 

“ Because those claws are so delicate that he had 
to wait for the water to soften the meat a little. 
When one end becomes small enough, you will see 
him put it in his mouth and draw it in much faster.” 

More crabs came, and more meat was furnished. 
The children watched eagerly while papa told about 
their habits. 


“Crabs are very quarrelsome,” he said “although 
they are very timid usually. Sometimes they lose a 
claw, and then a new one grows. It is two years 
before they can use it, and then it is not so big as 
the first one was. Every year Mr. Crab has a new 
shell. He crawls under the rocks and, with much 
labor and pain, casts off his old one. Then he has to 
keep very still while his new coat hardens. Usually 
one of his friends keeps watch while he is in this 
state, for not only fishermen, but many sea fish, would 
like to catch him while he has a soft shell.” 

“What will the one that watches do if an enemy 
comes along?” asked Will, who was very much 
interested. 

“ He will fight very bravely for a while; then if he 
cannot conquer, he will feign death, and sink into 
the sand.” 


By this time the tide had sent every crab under 
the shelter of the rocks, and mamma proposed going 
home. 

“Haven't we had a nice time, and aren’t crabs 
funny things!” exclaimed Harry, after they were 
all snugly packed into the wagon again. 

“Indeed we have had a very nice time,” said papa, 
and sometime I am going to introduce you to another 
erab which has even stranger habits than this black- 
clawed or common crab,” 

“Oh, tell us about it now, tell us now!” cried all 
the children. 

“No, my dears, not to-day. Remember what you 
have seen to-day, and we will find the other on our 
next visit to the seaside.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
AFTER VACATION. 


BY KATE L, BROWN. 


My books lie strapped on the table there, 
Tom Smith is waiting beside the gate, 

And mother must give one final brush — 
Make haste, dear mother, or I'll be late. 


I’ve filled the Jong vacation up 

With romps and rambles and rioting fun ; 
Too short, alas, was each golden hour, 
For play time ’s ended and work’s begun. 


I ‘ve trod the meadows and roamed the woods, 
I’ve thrown my line in many a pool, 

And many a lesson I have learned, > 

There ’s other knowledge than that of school. 


I’ve watched the toil of the wee brown ant, 
The loving care of the mother bird, 

My heart is filled with the forest praise, 

No whisper even but I have heard. 


I lay my cheek to the warm brown earth, 
And feel the care that she hath for me, 
The blush of flower, the gold of grain, 
The life of the green rejoicing tree, 


But now I will fold it all away, 

Drop hazel wand for the scholar’s pen ; 

I turn from the wonderful pictured page, 
From Nature’s book to the book of men. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHILDREN’S WARD. 
BY ALMA J, NOBLE. 


HUMPETY-THUMP went the trunk along the 

ate veranda, until it.finally landed with a thud in 

the back of the democrat wagon, and caused 

old Dobbin to prick up his ears and awake from a 
short nap in which he had been indulging. 

Then came Farmer Green, carrying in his arms 
ten-year-old Hilda, whose pale face was whiter than 
usual, and sadder too. He hurried into the wagon, 
picked up the reins, gave Dobbin the signal, and 
away they started down the road at a lively pace, 
leaving Mrs. Green on the veranda with the baby in 
her arms and the other children clinging to her dress. 

She watched them until they reached the bend in 
the road, half a mile beyond, and then how her heart 
ached ! 

This is why they were all so sad this bright June 
morning, when everything in Nature’ was just the 
opposite. 

Hilda had been lame ever since she was two years 
old, and the kind family physician had persuaded Mr. 
and Mrs. Green to let him take her to the hospital in 
R—, fifty miles from their home, for an operation 
which would enable her to walk. 

While they were thankful to have her go, and knew 
that she would come home almost well, it was hard to 
let her go without her mother; for she was a great 
mother-girl, and had been loved and coddled all her 
life. 

She was a brave little girl, however, and not until 
the train had left Oakland far in the distance, and 
she realized that every minute was taking her farther 
and farther away from the dear home, did the tears 
come. 

But Hilda had never been on the cars before, and 
it was all so strange and interesting, and the doctor 
was so kind to her, that she soon forgot her troubles. 

When they reached the city,—the great city of 
which she had heard so much,—the doctor put her 
into a closed carriage, —a beautiful carriage, it 
seemed to her, in comparison with her father’s open 
democrat wagon, — and they rode on and on, through 


busy streets filled with hurrying crowds of people and 
teams of every description. 

Finally they left the business portion of the city 
and stopped before a large building surrounded with 
beautiful trees and shrubs. 

“Ts this the hospital?” asked Hilda, her face 
fairly beaming with delight and surprise. 
“Yes, my dear,” answered the doctor. 

such a dreadful place after all, is it ?”” 

As they entered the building, a sweet-faced lady 
dressed in white, with a dainty white cap on her head, 
met them, and after a few words of greeting to the 
doctor she turned to Hilda, and putting her arms 
around her and clasping her to her great tender heart, 
said : — 

“So you are going to be one of my little girls for 
awhile. Well, we shall have some happy times to- 
gether, I am sure.” 

Hilda thought her a veritable angel, but she had 
not much time to think, for they took her down 
through a long hall, at the end of which was a door 
leading into the Children’s Ward. And this was to 
be her new home! 

What a strange place it was,—a large room con- 
taining at least twenty beds, iron beds painted 
white, with a dainty white counterpane on each one, 
and beside each a small stand. 

There were twenty children in the ward, from 
babies up to twelve-year-old Frank. Only three, 
however, were sick enough to be in bed all the time. 
The rest were playing about, and were so happy that 
Hilda thought she should n’t be homesick at all. 

Then there were two sweet-looking ladies working 
about, and they looked so pretty in their blue and 
white striped dresses that Hilda felt quite reconciled 
to that dreadful place she had always imagined the 
hospital. 

After supper was over, and the doctor had gone, 
and all the children had been put to bed, Hilda real- 
ized that for the first time in her life she must go to 
bed without her mother’s good-night kiss; and then, 
— well, she did just what you would have done, cried 
and cried until it seemed as if she could not stay 
there another minute. 

But just then what do you think happened? ‘The 
sweet lady in the white dress, who proved to be the 
superintendent of nurses, came and sat on the edge 
of her bed and loved her just as her mother used to; 
and, do you know, it wasn’t ten minutes before she 
was sound asleep. 

The next thing Hilda knew it was morning, and 
she felt a soft little hand on her cheek, and, looking 
down, saw a sweet chubby little face looking up at 
her, and heard a baby voice say, “ Who is 00 ? come 
pay wif me.” Hilda could not resist such pleading, 
and, leaning over the edge of her bed, slie gave Tony 
a good hug and kiss. ve 

Tt was Sunday, and the children were talking about 
going to church, though what they meant by it Hilda 
could not understand, But she had not long to wait 
before she knew. Immediately after dinner the 
nurses put clean dresses on all the children who 
were well enough to attend service, and shortly be- 
fore three o’clock the queer little procession of ban- 
daged and crippled folk started for church, —the 
great event of the week. 

“T always sit next to the organ and sing,” said 
Frank, with his usual air of importance. “I know 
the lady who plays the organ. She’s one of the 
committee ladies. You'll see her; she always comes 
down hereafter church and tells us stories. Did you 
ever ride in an elevator ?” 

“No, I don’t know what it is.” 

“ Well, say, it’s sport. Here we are.” 

The elevator door swung open, and they entered 
what seemed to Hilda a large closet, lighted. Then 
the door closed, the man took hold of a rope, and the 
whole room, to her wonder and surprise, began to 
move up. 

“ Ain’t that great ?” whispered irrepressible Frank. 
“Saves walking upstairs, you know.” 


“Tt isn’t 


Hilda left the elevator rather reluctantly, and 
found herself in a long hall or corridor, where chairs 
were arranged just as they are in church ; and where 
were a great many sick people waiting for service to 
begin. 

No sooner were they seated than Mary Pantete, a 
dear little Italian girl, with the brightest, blackest 
eyes you ever saw, called out, “Te lady! te lady!” 
and that brought the sweet-faced committee lady to 
the children who had grown to love her. 

But poor Hilda had never seen so many sad-look- 
ing people. Their faces were so white, and there 
were so many bandages and crutches that she could 
not listen to a word the minister said. 

Directly across from her sat a little girl her own 
age, but she hadn’t crooked legs like Hilda. She 
was well and strong, and her cheeks were rosy. Hilda 
envied her, and thought about her until a great lump 
came in her throat, and she had to try hard to keep 
back the tears. Finally service was over, and, with 
a wistful look at the little girl opposite, she was 
wheeled to the elevator and taken back to the ward. 

She went over in one corner all alone, curled up on 
the window-seat, and wished she were dead. There 
she sat for some time, watching the pigeons flying in 
and out of their houses on the hospital barn, and 
much as she loved to watch them, it only made her 
more homesick to-day, because it reminded her of 
her-own tame ones at home which she fed every day 
just at noon. She read a story once of the feeding 
of the pigeons every day at noon in far-away Venice, 
in the Public Square, and from that time, almost two 
years ago, she had scarcely missed a day in feeding 
her pets. She and old Sport, her dog, were as regular 
as clock work in distributing bread-crumbs to the 
hungry birds. : 

While she was thinking of all these things, there 
was a sudden outburst from the other end of the room 
of, “ Te lady 2?” and “ Hullo!” and, “ Good afternoon ” 
from some of the more polite of the flock, and to her 
unbounded delight Hilda saw the committee lady 
and the little girl who was in church enter the ward. 
Coming up to Hilda, followed by this creeping, 
hobbling little band, she asked kindly, “ What’s the 
matter, my dear?” 

Frank kindly saved Hilda the trouble of answering 
by saying, “She’s homesick,—she cries an awful 
lot.” 

“Oh, well, she won’t be homesick long.” Then, 
putting her arm around her, she added: “ Now let us 
all get close together and have some stories.” 

It would take too long to tell of the happy hour 
they passed. The sunshine came back to Hilda’s 
face, and she and Helen became pretty good friends. 
Helen had a tender heart, and she tried her best to 
be nice to Hilda because she felt so sorry for her. It 
was the first time her mother had allowed her to go 
to the hospital, but that very day she had been very 
unhappy because she had been refused a pair of 
skates, and her mother thought it would perhaps do 
her good to see that there were other little girls in 
the world a great deal worse off than she, —little 
girls who couldn’t even walk, to say nothing of 
skating. 

And Helen learned the lesson. 

“Mamma,” she said that night, “may I go again 
to-morrow to see Hilda and take her some of my 
books? I believe I’ll take Antoinette too, for she 
told me she brought her doll with her, but let that 
little Italian Mary play with her this morning and 
she broke her head off. I really don’t need Antoi- 
nette with all my other dolls.” 

“ Why, yes, I think it would be lovely for you to go 
again, but not before the end of the week. ‘To- 
morrow she has the operation, and will not be able to 
see us for a few days; but there are long weeks ahead 
that she must lie quite still in bed, and perhaps you 
can carry a little sunshine to her.” 

Helen was thoughtful. This was a new side of life 
to her, and, while her mother did not wish her to 
know enough of the sorrow and suffering in the 
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_ that there were scores of children whose lives were 
not so bright and happy as hers, and to feel that she 
\ could do something to make some of these brighter. 
So it happened that Helen went once every week 
_ to the hospital, and not only Hilda, but all the chil- 
_ dren learned to love her, and look for her coming 
eagerly. 

It was three months before Hilda was allowed to 
go home; but what a happy girl she was, and how 
glad she was that she came to the hospital! Now 
she could walk about without her wheel chair; and 

now she knew that there were many kind-hearted 

people in the world, — people who loved to give 
others pleasure. She never forgot Helen, and shortly 
after her return home she wrote her this letter : — 


DEAR HELEN, — This is the day that you used to visit 
the hospital. I wonder if you go yet? I want to thank 
you for coming to see me so often. Sometimes I was so 
lonesome that I don’t know what I should have done if you 
had n’t come tosee me. I often think of the children, es- 
pecially Mary and Frank. We had lots of good times, be- 
cause the nurses and committee ladies were so kind to us, 
but it was n’t home after all. My mamma thanks you too, 
and says she hopes, now that I can walk, I will try to 
do as you do, —not be selfish, but do things to give other 
people pleasure. I picked these flowers for you out of my 
garden, and hope you will not forget how much [love 
_ you for being so kind to me. 


Your friend, HILDA GREEN. 


} \ 
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IN SEPTEMBER. 


Morninées frosty grow and cold, 
Brown the grass on hill and wold ; 
Crows are cawing sharp and clear 
Where the rustling corn grows sere ; 
Mustering flocks of blackbirds call, 
Here and there a few leaves fall, 
In the meadows larks sing sweet, 
Chirps the cricket at our feet, 

In September. 


Noons are sunny, warm, and still; 
A golden haze o’erhangs the hill, 
Amber sunshine ’s on the floor 
Just within the open door ; 
Still the crickets call and creak, 
Neyer found, though long we seek, 
Oft comes faint report of gun ; 

\ Busy flies buzz in the sun, 

In September. 


Evenings chilly are and damp, 
Early lighted is the lamp ; 
Fire burns and kettle sings, 
Smoke ascends in thin blue rings; 
On the rug the children lie; 
Tn the west the soft lights die; 
From the elms a robin’s song 
Rings out sweetly, lingers long, 

In September. 

ELIzaBETH COLE. 
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3 A BIRTHDAY S’PRISE. 


BY ANNA VAN MARTER JONES. 


AGGIE GRAHAM and I are mostly twins. 
M Our birthdays are the very same day, and 
we are just e’zactly as old as each other. 
_ But we are n’t really twins, ’cause, you see, I live in 
our big house on the avenue and Maggie lives in a 
little wee house back behind our orchard. 
We got acquainted one day out on the orchard 
fence, and we like each other a very good deal, — 
_ Maggie and Ido. And Maggie’s such a nice little 
girl that my mamma lets her come over and play 
_ with me real often. 
} ‘ 


q 


Maggie has n’t any lawn to play on, or any ham- 
mock, or tricycle, or playroom, or a single bisque 
doll. She hasn't anything to play with, I guess, 
only but a big old dolly. Such a nice dolly, I b’lieve 
you never saw. Her name is Peggy, and she’s ever? 
bit rubber; and she just fits into a truly set of baby 
clothes that Maggie used to wear when she was a 
little long baby. 

Maggie can do whatever she likes with Peggy, 
‘cause, you see, she can’t break her; an’ her hair an’ 
eyes are only paint, so you can’t hurt ’em at all. 

And Maggie’s mother lets her wash Peggy’s clothes 
in a truly wash-tub, with loyely foamy soapsuds, and 
iron ’em with real flatirons if she wants to. Isn’t 
that fun though 4 

But Maggie said she didn’t care to even wash 
every day. She would like better to take Peggy 
riding in a little carriage. 

You see Cousin Phillie had sat down one time on 
my carriage and smashed it, so I had not any to lend 
to Maggie any more. 

We both missed it very much, and soa did our 
children, I’m sure; an’ I cried quite hard when I 
had to pack the poor old broken thing away in my 
playroom cupboard. An’ Maggie said: “I never 
wanted anything so much as I do a carriage for 
Peggy.” 

She told me if she could have a nice little buggy 
to take Peggy out in, she’d never ask for another 
plaything, never, ever. 

“But what’s the use talkin’ bout things to play 
with when sometimes I can’t even have a pair of 
shoes to go to school with.” I felt sorry when my 
little playmate said this, for she just looked sorrowful 
as anything, and gave such a big, deep sigh. 

Next day, after we were talking this way, I heard 
mamma say to grandma (I was n’t listening, but she 
spoke out loud without thinking "bout me being right 
in the next room), she said, — 

“T think a doll carriage would please Janet most 
of anything. Her old one could be mended, but it is 
so worn it will never look well, so I believe I shall 
buy her a larger, new one.” 

Oh, wasn’t I happy when I heard this! I mostly 
ran out and hugged my dear little mamma for mak- 
ing such a nice plan for me; but somehow, ’fore I 
did it, I began to think about Maggie, and it popped 
right into my head I’d better ask mamma would n’t 
she please let me have my old carriage mended for 
my birthday and get the new one an’ let me give it 
to Maggie. So Iran right out and asked her. An’ 
after she ’d said how would the mended one do for 
Maggie, an’ Id ’splained all about me haying every 
kind of other plaything and Maggie not any kind at 
all, mamma agreed with me. 

We went down town next day and found the 
prettiest willow carriage, with a blue parasol, and 
grandma made a loyely little blue and white afghan 
for it. It was such a beauty ! 

Well, after such lots of days I could hardly wait, 
our birthday morning came. It was hard work 
getting dressed, but mamma let me not have my hair 
curled, and put on my slippers; an’ before many folks 
were awake I was slipping up to Maggie’s house. 

I set the carriage on the stoop, and then I knocked 
very loud and ran down back by the hedge and 
peeped out. 

Oh, I wish you could have seen Maggie! It was 
such fun! She looked at that little carriage ’s if it 
was a fairy’s; and she didn’t move for so long I 
thought she maybe never would again. But pretty 
soon she called out ‘ Mother!” so kind o’ scared that 
her mother ran fast to the door. Then Maggie 
hugged her so tight, and she said, — 

“Oh, do you s’pose it’s got here by mistake — or 
—mother, do you think it’s put here for my 
Peggy?” 

An’ then her mamma lifted up the card an’ read: 
“For Maggie Graham, with lots of love from Janet 
Sidney.” ; 

Then I could n’t stay bent down in the bushes any 


longer, so I ran home feeling glad, glad, glad, ’cause 
Maggie liked her present so much. 

’Course I found lots of lovely things round my 
plate at breakfast, but somehow I took most pleasure 
looking at my little old-fashioned mended doll car- 
riage. It made me ’member so plainly how happy 
Maggie was because | did n’t be so selfish as I mostly 
always feel like being. 

And somehow, do you know, I felt just as pleased 
with my old mended carriage as Maggie did with her 
pretty new one, cause it was such fun making her 
so happy. 


A CHILD’S EARLY LESSONS. 


SumMeER winds, summer winds, where are you hieing, 

Now that the bees and the blossoms haye flown ? 

The old leayes are dead, and the young leaves are 
dying, 

And I shall be left with the autumn alone. 

Stay, for I pine with this stately newcomer ; 

Her breath is so chill, and her looks are so wan. 

“Nay, little maid, we are friends of the summer ; 

Summer friends fly when the autumn comes on.” 


Little birds, little birds, where are ye flying 4 
Taking all music away in your tone: 

The forests are fading, the flowers are dying, 

And I shall be left with the autumn alone, 

Stay, pretty songsters, and say for what reason 

You leave the poor child who has loved you so long. 
“Nay, little maid, we are friends of the season ; 
Summer friends fly when the autumn comes on,” 


Roses, sweet crimson hearts, why are ye paling ? 
Why in my path so rebukingly bow 4 

Were ye not cherished with love never failing ? 

Will ye not tarry and comfort me now 4 

We who have joyed in the sunshine together, 
Together will mourn now the glory is gone. 

* Peace, foolish maiden, we change with the weather ; 
Summer love cools when the autumn comes on.” 


Exiza Sproat TURNER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WOODPECKER. 
(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


Tue hunter in the early spring woods of the Central 
States, coming upon some old decayed tree, will hear a 
dismal “click, click, click,’’ like the muffled drum-beat 
of the bivouac of the dead. Looking for the origin of 
the sound, the wanderer will see a large, red-crested, 
white-bellied bird, clinging to the bark, and pulling from 
it myriads of centipedes and other denizens of the wood- 
land, —a woodpecker. This bird is one of our surest 
signs of spring, and is hailed by the sturdy rural folk 
with genuine pleasure, for several reasons; first, it fur- 
nishes.them with a delicate morsel to eat; and secondly, 
it is a great destroyer of insects and bugs, which would 
otherwise kill their fruit and shade trees. And now trans- 
port yourself to the scene of my epic, clysmian Chevoit, 
a village of sylvan Ohio. 

Close your eyes for a moment, and see before you a 
large apple orchard in full bloom; the trees laden with 
their snowy blossoms resembling a giant avalanche. And, 
beneath these blossoming trees, let there be seated a 
sweetheart and his maiden love, listening to the ‘‘ click” 
of Brer Woodpecker, who is making love to a coyer being 
than the belle of a country village, in the branches over- 
head. 

And, toward the end of May, there will be a wedding 
in the country church, and as the sun-tanned swain and 
his rosy bride walk to the altar, and chant the solemn, 
never-to-be-broken vows, a sound is heard at the window, 
and looking towards it, there sits our friend, the wood- 
pecker, lending his voice, or rather beak, to the music of 
the wedding-march. 

Years later, as we travel up the old country road, lined 
with its taverns and farms, we pass meadows in which 
cows and sheep nibble the sweet blue-grass; barnyards, 
with their grunting swine, cackling chicks and ducks, 
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and crowing cocks; dairies from which the gentle breeze 
wafts scents of mouth-watering butters and cheeses; and 
lastly, do we come to a little graveyard; its half-score 
mounds rankly overgrown with wild sweet peas and hol- 
lyhocks. Again do we hear the sweet strains of the 
same organ, in the same little church; but as we listen, a 
feeling of sadness creéps over us, for this is the day and 
hour in which our bride of years ago is to be consigned to 
Mother Earth, —the resting place of all. We follow the 
sad procession to the grave, and, as the pastor casts the 
first dust on the bier and repeats his solemn prayer, the 
woodpecker, true to the last, flies to the blooming linden 
in a corner of the churchyard, and lends his solemn 
“click, click, click’’ to the mao ctrntal occasion. 

Frurx J. Kocu. 


Long sentences in a short composition are like 


large rooms in a little house. SHENSTONE. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


Jusr as the Editor was telling you a little about 
his summer travels the bell rang for order in the 
Sunday School. He must add one word more on 
the same subject. After a wonderful week in Eng- 
land, he crossed to Paris, and went into Switzerland. 
Ah, that was joy, to see lovely Geneva once more, 
and sail on the blue waters of the lake, but greater 
pleasure to visit Chamouni, and look up at glorious 
snow-crowned Mt. Blanc! All this was genuine 
vacation delight. No banquets, speeches, marches, — 
just nature, and quiet, and the company of the elo- 
quent mountains. This was the Editor’s third trip 
into Switzerland, yet it seemed as interesting as the 
first. 

After all, the Editor had as much happiness the 
other day up in Worcester County, Mass., driving 
over the hills so familiar, looking down into the 
peaceful valleys, and -beholding the glory of rolling 
farms full of fertility. One does not need to go to 
Switzerland for beauty or grandeur. Both regions 
are charming ; and the home spot wins our chief love 
at last, because it is home. Europe is a good place 
to visit; America is the place for staying. 

We call attention to the “small boy’s” composition, 
printed on the first page. What do our young read- 
ers say? Is autumn the best season of all? The 
Editor calls on you to express your opinions in letters 
to him. Write and tell which season you prefer, 
and give the reasons. No doubt the “small boy ” 
will put in his, why autumn is so jolly. 

If the Editor were allowed to give judgment, he 
would also call autumn the finest season of the four. 
Why? Because we go to study and work with new 
vigor. Because there are fruits on trees and vines. 
Because oysters are again fit to eat. Because Sunday 
School begins. Because the air is crisp and cool, 
rich colors come upon the foliage, and lovely hues 
paint the sky. Friends come together after the long 
separations and tell the stories of vacation happiness. 
Yes! The evenings grow longer, and we get out 
our books and magazines to read around the table. 
How stirring it is to mount the wheel and spin along 
the highway! The cool days minister to our com- 
fort; we are not tired or heated where before, in the 
hot summer, we panted and perspired. Of course 
autumn is the season. Is it not so? 

Each time that a yolume of Every OTHER Sun- 
pAyY begins, we ask our readers to write and tell us 
what they would like by way of improvement in the 
paper. We believe in doing things together; now is 
the chance for the reader to advise the Editor ; if the 
suggestion is good, and can be carried out, it shall 
be adopted. 


Thought is the wind, knowledge the sail, and 
mankind the vessel. Hare. 


Every Other Sunday. 


LETTER-BOX. 


‘ 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


WHEN the missing letters are supplied the words will 
form a verse from a poem by Longfellow. 
S-a-, s-a- a-~ h-m-, m- h-a- t, —n- r-8-; 
H-m--k-e-i-g -e-r-s -1- h-p-i-s-, 
F-r -h-s— t-a— w-n-e- t-e- k-o- n-t —h-r- 
A-e -u-] -f -r-u-I- a-d -u-l -f -a-e, — 
T- s-a- a- h-m- i- b-s-. N. J. 


ANAGRAM. 


HeEwn het tac’s waay het tars lliw layp. 
Nertie Lisk. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE 


Wuen the following letters have been yanetjiell the 
initials, read downward, will form the name of a well- 
known animal: — 

. Aleeg, —a bird. 

. Mleno, — a fruit. 
Dedrwa, —a boy’s name. 
Kpei, — a fish. 

Lneeh, —a girl’s name. 
Nta, — an insect. 

. Hnrwoic, — a town. 

. Hatoms, —a boy’s name. 
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Apa M. Parry. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


BEHEAD a cord, and get a drink. 
Behead a boat, and get an animal. 
Behead a plant, and get a garden tool. 
Behead a great number, and get some. 
Behead scareity, and get the world. 
Behead a small rock, and get a sound. 
Behead pure, and get slim. 
Behead a drop from the eye, and get part of the head. 
Behead a food, and get what we do with it. 
CARRIE DopGE. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I Am composed of twelve letters. 

My 10, 11, 7, 12, is the opposite of far. 

My 4, i 8, 9, is not soft. 

My L 7 3, is a small animal. 

My b, 2) 8, 12, is what cats do when they are happy. 
My 3, 8, 7, oF en is commerce. 

My 6. Zi 13, 10, il, 8, is a place where grain is stored. 
My whole is my name. WOLLASTON. 


ENIGMA VY. 


I am composed of thirty-three letters. 

My 10, 11, 12,‘is a path. 

My 2, 2, 11, 17, is what we do with our ears. 
My 6 6, 20, is what our eyes are for. 

My 29, 6, al, is to fondle. 

My 14 is a vowel. 

My 4, 6, 19, is opposite of dry. 

My 2, 30, 33, 23, is a kind of food. 

My 7, 8, 9, is a pronoun. 

My 22, 21, 26, is a domestic animal. 

My 10, 14, 20, is sorrow. 

My 15, 16, 17, 18, is another name for God. 
My 27, 30, 24, is 'a kind of meat. 

My 12° 25, 10, is a tree. 

My 24, 25, is a pronoun. 

My 27, 21, 28, is what dried grass is called. 
My 32, 30, 31, is worn.on the head. 

My whole is in the Psalms. CoaWieis: 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 2, 9. 4, 16, is an adverb. 
My 7, 15, 10, is a sticky black substance. 
a 8, 3, 10, 14, is a lot of cattle. 
My 4, 6. 5, ‘is a boy’s name. 
My 11, 7, 15, 4, 11, are what shine from the sky. 
My 10, 12, 13, is what you do when in a hurry. 
My 8, ae 13, is a fowl. 
My whole is the name of a children’s paper. 


HELEN A. Fay. 


AN APPEAL. 


A very short time is left in which to send contri- 
butions to the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 
The books close October 1. Many Sunday Schools 
have failed, so far, to forward anything. It is hoped 
that with the reopening of the churches prompt at- 
tention will be given to this important matter. Do 
not fail to send a donation to the treasury of this 
organization. The annual meeting will be held at 
Greenfield, Oct. 14 and 15. Every Sunday School 
contributing can send three delegates. Support the 
good work and secure membership by a contribution. 


_ will be on “The Story of Israel” and “ The Great 


AUTUMN BULLETIN. 


Twacuine or Jesus, Primary Grape. By Mrs. 
J.C. Jaynes. Twenty illustrated four-page leaflets. 
Price, 12 cents net, postage extra. 

BrGinnina or CHRISTIANITY, PRIMARY Grape, q 
By Mrs. J. G. Jaynes. Twenty illustrated four-page - 
leaflets. Price, 12 cents net, postage extra. ' 

TEacHiInG oF Jesus. Twenty lessons for Inter- 
mediate classes. By Rev. Edward A. Horton. Paper 
covers. Price, 15 cents per copy; by the dozen, 
$1.25. 

Broinninc or Cnristianity. Twenty lessons 
for Intermediate classes. By Rey. Edward A. Hor- 
ton. Paper covers. Price, 15 cents per copy; by 
the dozen, $1.25. ; 

Tracninc or Jesus. Twenty lessons for Ad- 
vanced classes. By Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Paper — 
covers. Price, 15 cents per copy; by the dozen, 
$1.25. i 

BEGINNING OF CHRISTIANITY. Twenty lessons — 
for Advanced classes. By Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. — 
Paper covers. Price, 15 cents per copy; by the 
dozen, $1.25. ‘ ; 

The above manuals constitute all the lessons — 
published in the one-topic, three-grade course of 
1895-1896. 

A Catncnism or Lipprat Farru. By Rev. 
Charles F. Dole. Second edition. Pages 112. In 
cloth, 35 cents per copy; by the dozen, $3.50. 
Paper covers, 20 cents per-copy ; by the dozen, $1.80. 

A Boox or Sone anv Seryice, Eleventh 
thonsand. Price, 40 cents a copy; by the dozen, 
$4.00. 

Onz-Toric’ Turee-GrapE System For 1896- 
1897. The one-topic three-grade system has now 
reached its fourth year. The lessons for 1896-1897, 
to be issued every week in leaflet form as heretofore, 
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Thoughts of Israel.” To each subject twenty lessons’ 
will be assigned, the whole forty lessons covering the - 
Sunday-School year. This course will treat for the 
three grades that part of Hebrew history and Biblical 

record from Elisha to Jesus. The lessons for the 
Advanced classes will be prepared by Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford;. Intermediate, by Rev. Edward 
A. Horton; Primary, by Rev. Albert Walkley. The 

Primary will be illustrated, and all the lessons will 
be in four-page leaflets. Price, 50 cents a hundred 

leaflets. 


THE UNITARIAN. 


Unites all denominational interests. . 
Gives the news from the whole field of Unitarian 
activities. 
Deepens spiritual life by spreading the Gospel 
of Jesus, ‘‘ Love to God and Love to Man.” 
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Published every month by GEORGE H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 


Subscription -price one dollar for any twelve 
months, 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. — 


EVERY=O les SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEELY.) 


THE uniform subscription price of Every Orne 
Sunbay is forty cents a vear; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools” 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in” 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 
constitute a volume ; Ly iio is esd eae in July9 
and AEE: al 

PUBLISHED BY THE ° A 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Buacon Srrertr, Bosron, Mass. | 


_ University Press: John Wilson and Son, Cambridge — ; 
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